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KU SE MAN is guided by two 
Ys principles, by reafon 
M and by paffion, affec- 
BY, x tion, or appetite; and 
Ye ee it is his nature to aét 
far the moft part upon motives. 
Let us fee then what motives he has 
to good and. toevil. 
ils motives to good are many in 
number ; they are thefe : 

Reafon, which approves what 1s 
right, and condemns what is wrong, 
‘fo that, when a man doth amis, he 
commonly aéts againft his confci- 
ence, his knowledge and his judg- 
ment. Reafon and _ experience 
teach us alfo that good actions are 
ufually profitable, and that. bad ac- 
tions are pernicious. Here the in- 
nate love of happinefs joins with 
reafon and experience, and prompts 
us to purfue that which is commen- 
dable, and juft, and ufeful. 

Education likewife generally 
gives men a good bent ; for in all 
civilized nations young perfons 
areinftructed to prefer virtue tovice. 

The love of reputation and the 
fear of difgrace, or of punifhment, 
have the fame tendency. ) 

Natural affection alio, a love of 
parents, kindred, friends, and be- 
nefactors, prompts us to render 
ourfelves ufeful and agreeable to 
them, which we cannot well ac- 
complifh without exercifing the fo- 
cial and the civil duties. 

Religion, to which belongs the 
hope of future rewards and the 
dread of future punifhments, is un- 
quetionab a great motive to well- 

oing, and produces confiderable 
effects, and, if it makes not men fo 
righteous as they fhould be, it cer- 
tainly makes them far better than 


—_ 


they elfe would be, and keeps them 
from a multitude of offences which 
they would otherwife have comunit- 
ted. 

Let us fee, on the contrary, 
what motives men have to commit 
evil. 

It happens not unfrequently that 
virtue confifts in undergoing pre- 
fent inconvenience, whilit the plea- 
{ure that it yields is more remote, 
and follows at a diftance ; and that 
vice brings immediate pleafure, 
and is not attended with any fudden 
bad confequence that is felt. The 
paffions and appetites of men, 
which, unlefs regulated by reafon, 


-purfue prefent pleafure, and fhun 


refent uneafinels, regardlefs of the 
future, and the temptations arifing 
from outward objecis, are motives to 
evil. 

Add to this a bent and propenfi- 
ty, which. moft perfons experience, 
towards fome particular fault; a 
predominant pafiion, which eafily 
degenerates and becomes a vice : 
Add, likewife, the contagious in- 
fluence of bad example. ‘Thefeare 
the general incitements to fin. 

I have not fpoken of thofe more 
latent cauies of good and evil, of 
which mention is made fometimes 
in the fcriptures, as the feductions 
and temptations of evil fpirits, and 
the favourable influence of the di- 
vine Spirit, or the aid of good fpi- 
rits acting under his direction, and 
by his appointment; but, in thefe 
fecret cauies, thofe which incite to 
good fhould be fuppofed the moft 
powerful and prevalent, fince grea- 
ter is he who is. for us, than they 
who are againft us. 
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Now, from all thefe motives to 
d and to evil, it mutt follow, 
sat man will ufually and generally 
be a fickle and changeable crea- 
ture, not fteady either to good orto 
bad, but paffing from the one to the 
other, and often blending both to- 
gether ; yet, however, upon the 
whole, performing more actions 
which are good, or innocent at 
leaft, than bad ones, becaufe he hath 
ar more inducements to the for- 
mer, than to the latter. 

Such kind of reafoning, it may 
be replied, is deceitful and unfatis- 
factory ; and it is experience, at 
lafi, that muft decide the queftion, 
and not arguments drawn from the 
natureof man, and from the mo- 
tives which may be fuppofed to in- 
fluence him. Be it fo: To experi- 
ence we will appeal, and to matter 
of fact; and we fhall foon find, that 
more good than evil is done in the 
world, elfe the world could not 
fubfitt, and civil fociety muft dif- 
band. 

Let us take, for example, one of 
a middle ftation, who paffeth his 
days quietly in all appearance, and 
lives in tolerable credit and repute ; 
for of fuch perfons the bulk of fo- 
ciety conififts. 

He hath then a calling or occu- 
rm, in which he {pends at leait 

alf of the waking hours of his life. 
Thus, at the very great account 
which we take of him, we mui fet 
down half of his actions as good, at 
leaft, not bad. Iwill not fay, that 
thefe are what we call moral vir- 
tues, or religious deeds ; and yet, fo 
far as they are dcne honettly, in obe- 
dience to God and to fociety, and 
with a view to live reputably and 
without being a burden to others, fo 
far they undoubtedly partake of the 
nature of virtue. 

He has a family, a wife, and chii- 
dren, and fervants, and he takes 
care of them. A thoufand good 
actions are noeatony to perform 

y and decente 
ly at home, which muit be added 
to the account. 

He has dealings with others who 
employ him and. trufi him ; confe- 
cuently he is in all probability ho- 
nest in his dealings. Here likewife 


many good actions are to be fup- 
pofed. 

He has friends and acquaintances 
and relations who efteem him, and 
are willing todo him fervice ; con- 
fequently he behaves himfelf well 
towards them, elfe he would be de- 
ferted and flighted. 

We may add to this, that he per- 
forms fome atts of charity, that his 
heart has aked for the miferies of 
others, and his hand hath relieved 
them; that he has undertaken of- 
fices expenfive and troublefome to 
himfelf though friendfhip, or gra- 
titude, or pity, or good nature, or 
honour. 

Add to this, that he has religion, 
that he frequents the public worfhip 
of God, that when he commits 
faults, he condemns himfelf, and is 
fenfible of his deviations, and forry 
for his defects. 

Since the generality of men are 
nearly fuch as we have been repre- 
fenting, & perform many more good 
than bad actions, not only humani- 
ty and charity, but juftice and com- 
mon honefty, forbid us to fay of 
mankind in general that they do far 
more evil than good. e who 
doth far more evil than good muft 
be remarkably and fcandaloufly 
wicked. 

It may be faid, that both writers 
of morality and the fcriptures them- 
{elves reprefent mankind in general 
as finners and prone to evil, and, 
in a word, worfe than we have de- 
{cribed them. But then it muft be 
obferved, that they confider men in 
quite another view, namely, as ob- 
riged to live according to the di€tates 
oi right reafon, and to the precepts 
of God, which when they do not, 
they become ijinners. For it is not 
the performing more good than bad 
actions that denominates. a man 
ns in the moral and religious 

enfe; and though he may frequent~ 
ly practice whatis right, and honetft, 
aud humane, and honourable, and 
reafonable, yet if he perfifts in any 
one evil habit, and is wilfully defi- 
clent in any one moral duty, he is 
confidered in a ftate of enmity with 
virtue and religion, till repentance 
and reformation reftores him -to the 
condition whence. he is fallen. If 

he 
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ne be a ftubborn and a deliberate 
tranfgreffor, he is confidered as a 
violator of the law, and a defpifer 
of the authority of the law-giver ; 
as in civil fociety, if aman commits 
acapital crime, his having obferv- 
ed all the reft of the law will not 
exempt him from punifhment. 

The feriptures frequently forbid 
rafh judgments and cenforioufnefs, 
and a mifreprefentation of other 
men’s aétions, and hard thoughts 
concerning them, and yet teach all 
men, with relation to God and to 
his holy will and commandments, 
to acknowledge themfelves finners, 
and incapable of being juftified 
in his fight by their own righteouf- 
nefs. 

Therefore, though humility com- 
mands us to think lowly of our- 
felves, and of others, and of human 
nature, and toown that man is not 
worthy of the leaft of God’s mer- 
cies, yet charity forbids us to think 
fo ill of the whole race, as to fup- 
pofe that they are always doing evil, 
and that their beft actions proceed 
from bad motives, 

Many who had no good will to 
revealed religion, have taken a per- 
verfe delight in blackening human 
nature, and many weak and i 
rant Chriftians have done and daily 
do the fame thing; and thus with 
different views thefe {worn enemies 
have joined together, and affifted 
each other in abufing and flandering 
mankind. 

The firft often reprefents man as 
a moft abje& and defpicable ani- 
mal, whofe vices are naturally wo- 
ven im his conftitution, and who is 
intended for no better purpofe than 
to keep up a fucceffion of genera- 
tions upon earth, and then to fink 
intoeternal oblivion. The fecond 
imagines that original or heredit 
fin is an entire depravity, by whic 
man is ftri both of power and 
of inclination to do any one 
action ; but that the elect, of whom 
himfelf is always one, are faved 
trefiftible grace, and by 2 hare be- 
lief that they are elected, and {0 go 
to heaven upon very commodious 
terms, whilft all around them are 
doomed to perifh everlaftingiy, to 
the honour of the fupreme Being, 





and to the great comfort of his fa- 
vourites. Now this total corrup- 
tion of man is a mere fiction, and 
all that we can collect from the 
{criptures concerning our depravity, 
is this, that, after our firft parents 
had fallen from a ftate of inno- 
cence, the temptations to fin were 
increafed, but the natural powers to 
refit thofe temptations were not de- 
ftroyed, and the favourable affiftan- 
ces of the divine fpirit were not 
withdrawn, 

Thus God's fair creation, which 
he pranounced to be good and up- 
right, hath been vilified by profane 
fcoffers or injudicious Chriftians ; 
but there have not been wanting 
able advocates to make a proper 

logy for the fons of Adam, and 
Setiinace of what they have faid 
amounts to this : 
_ * God made man in his own 
image, and impreffed upon him 
fome characters of the divine origi- 
nal, the principal of which is good- 
efs, though is be not the beit pre- 
ferved, for it is of a tender com- 
plexion, and delicate nature; and 
yet the lovely traces of it are fill 
extant, and fill fine, though oft- 
times faintly and with a faded lui- 
tre. 

For goodnefs is univerfally ap- 
proved ; juffice, equity, trath, fin- 
cerity, candour, beneficence, mer- 
cy, ever have pafled, andever will 
pafs, for virtues. 

There is no man whodoes not de- 
fire that others would exercife them 

hire; even they who are 


deficient in the ice af them, 
yet pay them the decent refpeé 
to think and te fpeak well of 
thenr. 


There is no man who does not 
condemn fraud, malice, cruelty, 
treachery, ingratitude, tnjuftice, ef- 


- pecially when heis made to experi- 


ence the ul effeéts of them. 

No man ever acted uprichtly and 
honourably who did not feel a2 calm 
ferenity, 2 complacency and fatis- 
fa&ion ; none ever purined wicked 
courfes without ‘fome deeree of 
fiame and reeret, and felf-comdem- 

d for 


nation, and fome ilraggles of expir- 
ing virtue. 
None, except here and there 2 


brute, 
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brute, ever received great favours 
and benefits, who had not, out of 
mere natural ingenuity, a grateful 
fenfe of them, and an intention to 
teftify it, and tomake fomewhat of 
a return. 

No man, except hardened by a 
long courie of villainy, ever faw 
others in great pain, and want, and 
forrow, and diftrefs, and found not 
a difpofition to commiferate and 
affift them, though he could ex- 
pect from them no other return than 
thanks, 

Hiftory abounds with examples of 
men who through natural inclina- 
tion, throuzh generofity and noble- 
nefs of mind, have done great fer- 
vices to their friends, to their coun- 
try, to ftrangers, to foreigners, to 
mankind in general, who to accom- 
plith thefe ends have denied them- 
felves many advantages and plea- 
fures, have encountered many in- 
conveniencies, hardfhips, and dan- 
gers, and have even loit their lives, 
without a view to any worldly re- 
compence, except perhaps that the 
hoped and expected to be Aram. § 
living or dead, by thofe whom they 
had obliged, and by judicious and 
worthy perfons. And this furely 
cannot greatly derogate from their 
virtuous deeds; it only fhews, that, 
befides a natural {fweetnefs of tem- 
per and greatneis of foul, they had 
alfo fome regard to reputation, and 
a defire to ftand fair in the opinion 
of the public, and to receive what 
they juftly deferved, the love and 
efteem of their fellow-creatures. 
And why not? fince God himfelf 
requires our acknowledgments and 
our affections for his loving-kind- 
nefs? Thus it hath ever been, and 
thus itis fill in the world; inftan- 
ces are not wanting of conftancy, of 
friendfhip, of fidelity, of gratitude, 
of compaiflion, of integrity, many 
of which efcape the notice of the 
public, and are perhaps only ob- 
ferved of God and good angels, be- 
ing feidom tranfa&ted in high life, 
and under fplendid roofs and pala- 
ces. P 

The moft judicious philofophers, 
and the moft acute obfervers of the 
human frame and conftitution, have 


pronounced man to be a creature 
naturally tame and gentle, and {fo- 
ciable and tractable, who, by the 
help of good laws and good exam- 
ples, and good teachers and gover- 
nors, may be made good and ufeful 
to the world. 

Our adverfaries will not admit 
thus much. They have commonly, 
as no good opinion of God, fo no 
favourable opinion of men; in 
fhort, fome of them have noefteem 
of themfelves, and finding little 
moral honefty at home, in their own 
breafts, they are willing to fuppofe 
the reft of the world to be no better. 
And this is probably one great mo- 
tive which induces them to draw an 
hideous portrait of human nature 
loaded with the ugly features o 
craft, bafenefs, malice, fufpicion, 
felfifhnefs, and diflfimulatica, 
which they have transformed this 
earth into a hell, where as ma- 
ny men, fo many devils furrounded 
us. 


A View of Potiticat LETTERS 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


SE nex, in the Gazetteer, fays, ** By 
the talk of changes in the ad- 
miniftration, many patriots are juftly 

alarmed. Shall we never be an 
thing but an ariftocracy ? Is this 
great nation, and his M - him- 
ielf, to be bullied into a miniftry 
by family and party connections ? 
Did the Bloomfbury fet give any 
reafonable fatisfaétion to the friends 
of liberty, on the important gquef- 
tion of General Warrants? Dida 
rude wretch, indeed, threaten the 
poffeffors of Canada Bills, to have 
their petition to parliament sicked 
out of doors ? Did he talk of &7cé- 
ing ? Was that like a Gentle Shep- 
herd? Did that fet act with com- 
bined rudenefs, at going out, to the 
beft of K——s? Did ‘that fame 
Gentle Shepherd a&t with wifdom 
or moderation in his meaiures to- 
wards the Americans ? Can he ever 
make amends to the mother coun- 
try, for the lofs fhe by that means 
fuftaincd ? Can he ever make amends 
for irritating fo needlefsly fo greata 
people? 























































people? Have not the meafures of 
that overbearing, unmerciful and 
haughty fet, fhewn, that they are by 
no raeans of the proper temper for 
reafonable or {pirited fubjecis ? Yet, 
we fee, if the accounts of late con- 
ferences be true, that the fame Gen- 
tle Shepherd infifts fill on the fame 
rafh, barbarous and ruinous mea- 
fures ; we have reafon to thank the 
M. of R. for the warmth he is then 
{aid to have fhewn, in oppofition to 
fuch a rage. In fhort, if this fet be 
not admitted, they will form an 
oppolition; if they be admitted, 
they will make none. So that this 
jation is to be forced into having 
them, zolens, volens. 
The hope remaining is, that at 

the next general election, the peo- 
ple may refufe to chufe any of their 
tools, and infift on the indepen- 
dency of their members, and if 
they accept places under fuch a fet, 
refufe to re-chufethem. The M. of 
R. and his fet, were friends of li- 
berty, and the prefent minilftry have 
done nothing worthy of blame ; but 
the Bloomibury fet were not ap- 
proved of ; they were violent. 
 Ithank Lord -—m for his 
fpirited-anfwer to Lord E. who 
warned him againft turning out per- 
fons of great parliamentary interett. 
I make hafte to thank Lord C——m, 
while I am as yet free from the {la- 
very which the proud connections 
of certain great families, feem to 
threaten the _K———— and people 
with. Let merepeat his brave, le- 
gal, and Britifh anfwer, which can- 
not be too frequently repeated, and 
for which he deferves the thanks 
of all honeft conftitutional men. 
‘* If that be the cafe, let me feel 
myfelf. I defpife your parlia- 
mentary intereit. I do not want 
* your afufance. I truftto the up- 
‘ rightnefs of my meafures for the 
fupport and confidence of the 
| K——, and the favour and at- 
tachment of the people, and act- 
ing upon thefe principles, I dare 
look 1n the face the proudeft con- 
nelionsof this country.” — - 
What has Lord E--~-, or any 
other Dukes and Lords to do, to 
meddle in chufing Parliament Men? 
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They have nothing to do therein; 
all their acting and interfering 
therein, if they ihall io do, is con- 
trary to law; and yet with what 
boldnefs have Lords meddled in 
thefe matters! and with what mean- 
nefs and treafon againit the coniti- 
tution, for itis no leis, do Commo- 
ners let themfelves be influenced, 
guided, or forced by Lords, to give 
their votes ! How do they dare to 
coatravene the refolution of the 
Houfe of Commons uttered at the 
beginning of ever icilon, declaring 
the 1ue@gailty Of feers Mcadiing in 
elections ? ‘The duration of our Ji- 
berty depends on the Commons 
keeping themielves from being per- 
fonally or neceffarily dependant on 
the perfons of any Peer of the 
realm : Elie we fhall be ruined and 
undone by future, if not the pre- 
fent, corrupt and proud connec 
tions. ) 

Pray, Lord C m, be firm as 
long as you breathe (and thou, moft 
noble Lord C——n, Judge as well 
as Peer, join with him therein) to 
trust to nothing but upright mea- 
fures, in which cafe you will deferve 
the confidence and fupport of the 
K. and the favour and attachment 
of the people. We now know the 
oppofers, and their principles of 
oppolition ; and fhall not blame 
you, if the upright meafures you 
fhail propofe fhall meet with diffi- 
culties, and fail of fuccefs. 

Propofe upright meafures for 
ever, and the blieflings of God Al- 
mighty, and all honeft Britons, be 
on you, and your afliftants, in fuch 
upright meafures. Face, my Lord, 
thefe proud conncétions without 
fear ; a f{pirit like your’s will catch 
others, and we fhall remain free and 
be ftable. | 

Great Lord C——n, I thank you 
for your fpeech, if it be your {peech 
about taxation and reprefentation 
being fo connected. I am an old 
broken man, but I defpair not of 
my country, while there are Lords 
C—ms and C—ns itill amongft us, 
and while there are any perfons who, 
without partiality, wetgh the ge- 
nerous . {pecches they utter. 

The 
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e10 The Life of Bifbop Gardiner. 


The Life of STEPHEN GARDINER, 
Bifhip of Wincheper. 


CG TEPHEN GARDINER was born 

at Bury St. Edmund, in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, about the year 14383. 
He is ruppored co have been the na- 
turatfon of Dr. Lionel Widvilte, 
Bean of Uxeccr, and Bithop of Saui- 
bury, brotherto Klizabetn, Queen 
Contort to King kdward FIV. But 
that Preizte, being folicitcus to con- 
ceal this atrair from the world, be- 
ftowed his concubine on one of his 
meaner fervants, whole name was 
Gardiner ; andthis namethe infant 
bore, being by this contrivance born 
in wedlock. No particulars occur 
relative to young Gardiner’s eda- 
¢eaztion, or the manner in which he 
paffed his youth, till he was fent to 
the Univerfity of Cambndge, where 
he findied tn'I rinity Hall withmuch 
éiligence and fucceis. He wasthere 
drfimvuifhed ior his quick parts, 
is elegance in writing and fpeak- 
mg Latin, and for his fill in 
Greek. 

He afterwards applied himéeif 
entirely to the fudy of the civii and 
canon law; and im 1920, he receiv- 
ed the degree of Door of civillaw ; 
and the year follewtug he was alfo 
made Dotter of canon law. And 
the reputation which he had acquir- 
ed at Cambridge, recommended him 
tothe notice of fome great men ; 
and, asit faid, he was patronized by 
*"Fhomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
tt is, however, certain, that he was 
taken into the fervice of Cardinal 
Wolfey, to whom he was appointed 
Secretary. 

He was im this fituation when an 
macident happened, which madehim 
known to the King, and pave rife te 
his farther advancement. The Car- 
dina], his mafter, having proje&ted 
the treaty ofalhance with the French 
King, Francis I. in 1525,employed 
Gardiner, of whofe talents i fos 
an high opinion, to draw up the 
pian of it. And King Henry, who 
chanced at that time to come to the 
Cardinal’s houfe at More Park in 
Hertfordthire, found Gardiner bufy 
at this work. Henry, therefore, 
ipoked at whatwas done, and liked 


~ ¥ 
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the performance extremely well; the 
erformer’s converfation better, and 
his fertility in the invention of ex- 
pedients beit of all. Huis Majetty 
accordingly expreiifed his {atisfaction 
to Woitey, who appeared much 
pleafed therewith : and from this 
time Dr. Gardiner was admitted 
into the fecret of affairs, and entire- 
ly confined in, both by the} King 
and the Cardinal. 
In 1528,he received a public mark 
of that confidence, being fent.to 
Rome, in order to negociate the af- 
fair of the King’s divorce from 
Queen Catherine. Edward Fox, 
Provott of King’s Colltegein Cam- 
bridge, and Almonerto the King, 
went with him on this Embaffy ; 
but Gardiner was the chiet, bemg 
efteemed the beft Civilian in Eng- 
land at this time: and having been 
aanitted into the King’s and the 
Cardimal’s cabinet council for this 
affatr, re ys filedim the Cardinal’s 
credential lettersto the Pope, Pri- 
mary Secretary of the moit fecret 
councils. And he was now in fuch 
extraordinary requeft with the Car- 
dinal, that in thefe letters he called 
Gardiner, THE HALF OF HIMSELF, 
THAN WHOM NONE WAS BEARER 
ronim. And he wrote, that he 
fhould anfock his (the Cardinaf’s) 
treat tothe Pape, who, in hearme 
him fpeak, unight think he heard the 
Cardinal himfeif. When Gardiner 
and his collegue arrived at Orvieto, 
where the Pope then was, the former 
ufed very free language with his Ho- 
linefs, fhewing ham the danger he 
was in of lofing the King, by pkay- 
ing a doable game im the affair of 
the divorce, and how much injury 
ke wauld do to Cardmalt Walfey, if, 
he difappointec his expe€tatrons. 
By this method he procured al} that 
his inftraétions reqaired,and a com- 
mifion was obtained for determim- 
ing the matter of the divorce, disett- 
ed to the Cardinals Wolfley and 
Campejes. In this whole affair 
Gardmer exerted great dthgence 
and dexterity; and Provofk Fox 
being fent home with a full accomnt 
of the negoczation, the indaftry, 
fpirit and ingenuity of Gardiner, 
were highly applauded by the King, 
e 























the Cardinal, and Anne Boleyn, 
During Gardiner’s ftay at the Papal 
Court, Pope Clement VIL. tell dan- 
gerouily ili ;, upon which Gardiner 
was employed to do every thing in 
his power to fupport the intereit of 
Wolley in the Conclave, and to pro- 
mote his election to the Popedom, 
in cafeof Clement’s death; but as 
his Holinefs recovered from his dii- 
order, the Englith Cardinui was ob- 
liged to lay afide all thoughts, at 
leatt forthe prefent, of filling the 
chair.of St. Peter. Wolfey, how- 
ever, wasvery well fatisfied with 
the pains which Gardiner had_ be- 
ftowed in this affairon his behalf, 
and was indced loud in his pratfes. 
For Gardiner had rendered another 
important fervice to the Cardinal ; 
namely reconciled the Pope to the 
endowment of his two Colleges at 
Oxford andIpfiwich, out of the re- 
venues of the diffolved leffer Mo- 
nafteries. : | 

It appears from a letter which 
Gardiner wrote to the King, during 
his refidence at the on Court, 
that he gave it to his Majefty as his 
opinion, that all farther folicitations 
tothe Popewithrefpect to the divorce 
would be lof{ time, as Clement was, 
in his judgment, immoveable in the 
refolution to do nothing effectual 
himfelf ; however, he might not im- 
probably be brought, he faid, to 
confirm fuch fentence, as his Majef- 
ty could draw from the Legates. 
And Henry being fuily convinced 
of the propriety of this advice, 
recalled Dr. Gardiner, — refolv- 
ing to make ufe of his abilities in 
managing the Legantme Court ; 
and, therefore, he did not fuffer the 
proceedings to be begun before the 
Cardinals, tll Gardiner’s return ; 
who, when the affair came on in the 
Legantine Court, ated there as 
one of the King’s chief Council. 

Soon after Gardiner’s arrival in 
England, he hadthe Archdeaconry 
of Norfolk bettowed on him by Pi- 
fhop Nyx, of Norwich, for whom 
he had obtained fome favours from 
the Pope. He was inftalled the firft 
of March 1629. ‘This appears to 
have been his firft preferment in the 
Church; butin the State he made a 
more rapid progrefs. For the King 
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eing defiraus that he fhould employ 
all his abilities iu his fervice, intro- 


duced him immediately into the 
Miniftry, by appointing him to be 


Secretary of State. 

He now began to have a confi- 
derabic ihare in the adminiittration of 
puolic affairs ; but he was more par- 
ticularly advifed with by the King 
in that which lay nearetft to his heart, 
the bufineis of the divorce. And 
when, in conieguence of the Pope’s 
attachment to the Emperor, and his 
correfpondent inffructions to Cardi- 
nal Campejus, that Legate declared 
the caufe of the divorce avoked to 
Rome, it was Secretary Gardiner, 
who in conjuction with fox the Al- 
moner, found out Cranmer, and 
difcovering his opinion with relation 
to the King’s divorce, communicat- 
ed it to his Majefty ; which proved 
the means of the King’s extricating 
himfelf out of that, till then thouy hit, 
inifuperabledifiiculty. BihhopBurnet, 
however, informs us, that though 
Fox and Gardiner communicated 
Cranmer’s advice to the King, yet 
it was ** with this difference, that 
** Gardiner hada mind to make it 
pafs for their own contrivance ; 
but Fox, who was of a more in- 
genuous nature, told the King 
from whom they had it.” 

The new method of proceeding 
in the affair of the divorce which 
was now adopied,that of endeavour- 
ing to procure the opinions of the 
moft leared men, and the feveral 
Univerfities of Europe, in the 
Kine’s favour, which was propofed 
by Cranmer, coniributed to hatter 
the ruin of Wolizy. . And the Car- 
dinal, in his diltrefs, applied to his 
old fervant, Secretary Gardiner, 
And fome pains hath been taken to 
prove, that Gardiner difplayed, on 
this occafion, much fincere grati- 
tude and fricndhhipto his old maf- 
ter. But, after all, this does not 
very clearly appear. Ihe very ezr- 
neft, and evea mean manner, in 
which Welfey folicited Gardiner.to 
apply tothe King in his behalf, and 
the frequency of his folicitaticns 
for that purpofe, are a kind of pre- 
fumption, that Gardiner fiuewed no 
gre't forwardaefs to promote the 
Cardinal’s interes. And though, 
y a ihort 
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a2 Of the Viriues 
a fhort time after fome prefling let- 

ters of Wolfey to Gardiner, the 

Cardinal received his pardon, and 

a confiderable fum of money, and 

was reftored tothe Archbifhopric of 
York, it does not appear with much 

evidence, that this was in confe- 

quence of any warm folicitation of 
Gardiner in his behalf; but feems 

rather to have been the refult of the 

perfonal regard which the King fill 

retained, and which in feveral in- 

ftances he difcovered, for his old 

Minifter and favourite. It appears, 

indeed, that Gardiner, in 1530, at 
the defire and recommendation of 
the Cardinal, introduced the Pro- 
volt of Beverley to the King, who 
took him into his patronage and 
protection : but this cannot becon- 
fidered as any very confiderable fer- 
vice. In fhort, Cromwell exerted 
himfelf in his mafter’s behalf in a 
warm, open, and active manner, 

and his fervices were apparent to 
ali: and his behaviour has, there- 
fore, been juftly and generally ap- 
plauded. But both the gratitude, 
and the fervices of Gardiner, ap- 
pear to be very problematical. 

In 1530, Gardiner was employed 
to manage the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, fo as to procure their decla- 
tation in favour of the King’s caufe. 
In this dificult point his old col- 
lesue, Dr. Fox, was joined with 
him; and they employed great 
pains, artifice, and addrefs, in ac- 
complifhing the purpofe they aim- 
ed at. 

[To be continued. | 


Of the Virtues of fimple Water, b 
Dr. Hong ” 


FIRST, in general it may be juftly 

affirmed to be a pregnant in- 
ftance of the great benevolence of 
the fupreme creator to man, that 
water, tho’ the moft cheap and 
common of all medicines, has a far 
better title to the appellation of an 
univerfal medicine, than any of the 
productions of art, being capable, 
under various methods of adminif- 
tration, adapted to the different cir- 
cumftances of the fubje€t to which 
it is applied, of anfwering even op- 
pofite intentions ; for tho’ it un- 


of fimple Water. 


doubtedly cools and moiftens, if 
long enough applied, it otherwife 
heats and dries ; as, by its power- 
ful preffure and invigorating the tone 
of the folids, it promotes the cir- 
culation of the blood, attendates 
vifcid humours, increafes heat, per- 
{piration, urine, and other dif- 
charges ; and on the other hand, by 
contraéting the pores, it prevents too 
ogy a diffipation of the humours 
y immodeérate perfpiration and 
{weat; fo it cures both relaxations 
and contraétions, as will further ap- 
pear ia the fequel. 
_Its effe&ts as a ftimulating medi- 
cine are very apparent in the fami- 
liar inftance of rouzing fainting 
perfons by fprinkling cold water on 
their faces; and upon the fame 
principle it promotes the expulfion 
of excrements, ftool, urine, &c. the 
contraction of the fibres of the ex- 
tremities being propagated to re- 
moter parts. Hence it is that horfes, 


upon their firft coming into cold. 


water, are ordinarily excited to 
make water ; and thus it was that 
cold water. applied firft to the feet, 
and next by dafhing on the body a 
porringer of cold water every fe- 
cond minue, and oftner, and cauf- 
ing the patient to walk barefooted 
on a cold floor, proved effectual, in 
removing a moft obftinate and def- 
perate conftipation of the belly, 
mentioned in the 6th volume of the 
Edinburgh Medicinal Effays ; fo 
Savanarola cured the Duke of Fer- 
rara of a three days conitipation, 
by making him waik barefooted 
on a -cold, wet, marble floor: 
And, : 

In a fuppreffion of urine, from 
too long a retention of it, the cold 
bathis the beft cure; and in one 
of thefe cafes, wrapping round the 
waift a wet towel; otherwife dip- 
ping the feet in cold water has fuc- 
ceeded ; and in the fmall-pox, and 
other feverith diforders, where there 
has been a long retention of urine, 
patients commonly get relief imme- 
diately, by fetting the feet upon 
cold ground. Thus we have-féen 
that the cold bath has proved ef- 
feftual in promoting difchargés that 
have been wanting: On the other 


hand, it has alfo flopped foiiie. dif- « 
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eharges that have been too redun- 
dant. 

Befides its efficacy on the folids, 
the cold bath is alfo a powerful 
condenfer in exceffive rarefactions 
of the blood and fpirits, and in 
flatulencies, and other convulfive 
diforders ; and one good means for 

reventing convulfions in children 
§s to immerfe them in cold water at 
their baptifm, and every day to 
wash them in the fame, until they 
be three quarters old. 

On this account alfo the cold 
bath removes nervous pains, incu- 
bus, inflation of the itomach and 
uterus, the chincough, ree Oe 
palpitation of the heart, and hy! e- 
tical fuffocations; and fucceeds 
well in the afthma, being ufed once 
in a fortnight or month and’ joined 
to the cold regimen, drinking wa- 
ter in the morning, fhaving often, 
and wafhing the head with cold 
qwater every morning. ; 

Upon the fame account it feems 
to be, that bathing in a cold {pring 
or river every morning fafting for a 
month, ftaying in not above half a 
minute, if the water bevery cold, 
and after this three times a week 
for a fortnight longer, 1s one effen- 
tial part of the cure of thofe bitten 
by the mad dog, as hereby the dif- 
tenfion of the veffels by the fer- 
menting humours is reprefied, and 
a flux of urine is promoted for fo 
many days, that all danger of the 
nervous fever, the confequence of 
the inftilled poifon, is over. 

To this head may alfo be refer- 
red its good effeéts in mania’s, efpe- 
cially the raging fort, the patient 
being kept long in until almoft 
drowned, or held under a water 
fall; as. alfo in fome obftinate 
watchings. 

In cutaneous diforders cold bath- 
ing has powerful effects, asit cleanfes 
the pores, cools, moiftens, dilutes 
the acrid falts, and reftores the tone 
of the glands. Hence moft of the 
cold fprings and holy wells in Eng- 
land famous for cures are particu- 
larly commended for fcabs and the 
leprofy, a difeafe formerly frequent 
in England, and the Ifraelites, who 
were much troubled with thefe dif. 
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orders, had no other remedy ; and 
in that low degree of leseofe, 
which we have in our northern cli- 
mates called lepra grecorum, and in 
the hot fcurvy, it is much com- 
mended ; and foine patients have 

n reftored by chalybeate water, 
the cold-bath, and abitinence from 
flefh meats, even when bath wa- 
ters and a falivation did not fuc- 
ceed. 

Laftly, cold bathing is not only 
recommended by Oribafius, but 
its efficacy confirmed by later expe- 
riments, in the cure of malignant 
ulcers, particularly the varicous 


and bleeding ulcer in the leg, 


which, having refifted other me- 
thods, was cured, and the bleeding 
ftopt, by cold bathing: And an 
ulcer in the foot oteatoned by the 
running of melted brafs into the 
oe, of nine weeks ftanding, was 
cured by accident, by the perfon 
ing a fifhing and itanding bare~ 
egged in the river above two hours ; 
And Short obferves that Ichly and 
Willoughbridge which are pure wa- 
ters, have cured more ulcerated 
patients, than the whole art of 
phyfic and furgery: And to the 
ame oe principle feems to be 
Owing the efficacy of Newham- 
Regis, and other waters, in the cure 
of ulcers attended with rotten 
bones, hectic, and macies, by in- 
jeéting, bathing in, and drinkin 
them. And to thefe I might ad 
alfo the waters of Lough Neagh, 
Lough Lheighs, and, perhaps alfo 
feveral even of thofe more evi- 
dently impregnated with iron, 
fulphur, &c. which minerals, tho’ 
they may improve their refpective 
waters, yet the vehicle mutt be al- 
lowed to have a confiderable fhare 
in their good effects, 

So much may fuffice of the virtues 
of cold water externally applied. 
It will next be of no lefs ufe to con- 
fider its mifchiefs, and the neceflity 
there is of fubje€ting it to a rational 
adminiftration. 

Firft, the cold bath does no good 
where the vifcera are decayed. It 
hurts thofe who have a weak heat, 
and are much decayed, or whofe 
fpirits are funk by loofenefs, vo- 
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miting, venery, watching, or any 
evacuation ; in fits of the gout, 
epilepfey, in inflammations of the 
Jungs, and during great inflamma- 
tions affecting the inward pees 5 
in the beginning of putrid fevers, 
the iliac paffion, the gripes, in cho- 
lics, and during any defluxions ; 
and after great furfeits and full 
meals ; ioe pain in the head almoft 
to diftraction hath been produced 
-by ftaying in too long in the cold 
bath. 

Secondly, the beft cures, done by 
the cold baths, are obferved to have 
been performed by the temperate 
ufe of the hot baths firft, and for 
an obvious reafon, viz. the hot 
baths, by external and_ internal 
ufe, diffolve the impaéted humours, 
and then the cold bath fucceedingly 
braces the folids. 

Thirdly, previous bleeding, purg- 
ing, and a proper diet, are often ne- 
ceflary preparations ; elfe the cold 
bath may rivet, inftead of removing 
the obitructions. 

_ Fourthly, thofe have been ob- 
ferved to have fucceeded the bett, 
who not only bathed in the cold 
water, but ioak of it alfo long 
after, as in the leprofy, afthma, 
Se 


Of the Operation and Virtues of Wa- 
ter internally ufed. 


Wateris the univerfal drink of ve- 

tables, beafts, and men, bein 
indeed ftill the ordinary drink o 
moft nations in the world, and, as 
fuch, is undoubtedly preferable to 
all the pretended improvements of 
it by art, pure water having this 
pre-eminence over all liquors made 
by art, that whereas all thefe grow 
vapid, acid, or rancid, water does 
not degenerate in that manner, but 
preferves its purity many years, 
and never turns four on the fto- 
mach, as fermented liquors do ; and 
has far lefs air, and no vifcocity to 
engender, flatulences. Its extreme 
penetrability appears from the fa- 
mous experiunent of the Florentine 


' fociety, where it was preffed thro’ 


pores of gold; from whence, as 
well as other more dire& evidences, 
it is probable that there is {carce 


.* 


that 


any veflel of the human body 
which it cannot pafs through. ‘ 

_The virtues of mere’ water, 
rightly underftood in external and 
internal ufe, and taken cold, or 
warm, or hot, being fo numerous 
and extenfive as to be capable of 
an{wering almoft every intention ; 
for, in the firft place, it is the only 
proper diluter in nature, and as 
fuch corrects all acrimony what- 
foever ; and, as it thus takes off 
the ftimulating quality of fharp hu- 
mours, it leffens the ofcillatory mo- 
tion of the veffels, and cools, On 
the other hand, as cold water con- 
traéts and braces the fibres, it in- 
creafes the motion of the blood, 
and may be faid to be heating ; and 
fo it relaxes when taken warm, con- 
tracts when taken cold, and both 
moiftens and dries’  _ 

It attenuates and diffolves vifcous 
humours, and both promotes and 
leffens the feveral fecretions and 
Alifcharges of the body, particularly 
thofe by urine and fweat ; and iced 
water fometimes works by ftool, 
being drank plentifully to a gallon 
in a day; and warm water is eme- 
tic. Onthe contrary, we fee many 
inftances of cold water ftopping 
immoderate difcharges. 

On thefe principles pure water 
muft, in the hands of the fagacious 
phyfician, be of great ufe in 
innumerable difeafes both chroni- 
cal and acute. But more particu- 


sary, 

ater isa fovereign remedy, hot 
or cold, in reftoring lof appetite ; 
and cold water cures the hiccup; 
and drank after dinner, cools a hot 
ftomach, prevents belching after 
meat, and helps digeftion. Drank 
warm, to the quantity of four quarts 
Or more as a vomit, cures ficknefs 
at ftomach and furfeits from immo- 
derate eating, and qualms from hard. 

rinking. 

Warm water drank at the clofg 
of meals is, according to Baynard, 
a great fecret to prevent Sidious 
cholics; and cold water drank 
largely v. g. toa gallon, has cured 

ifeafe, blunting the acrimony 

of the humour, and tempering the 
violent heat of the inteitines. It 
: as 
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has alfo frequently been found ef- 
feétual in {topping violent vomitings 
and purgings, partly as a dilutent, 
and partly as a bracer of the fibres ; 
and in violent deplorable cholera’s 
cold water is recommended by the 
ancients, and at this time ordered 
by the Spanifh phyficians with good 
fuccefs, though Celfus orders it 


warm. 

It is alfo ufed fuccefsfully in the 
dyfentery, and recommended by 
Celfus when that diforder proves 
ftubborn and rebellious ; and Hux- 
am orders it lukewarm in the 
beginning, and cold at the de- 
cline of that difeafe, with very good 
effect. 

Baglivi mentions warm water 
drank to a pint before dinner, 
as a great fecret to prevent the 
ftone, being continued along time : 
And : 

Cold water is a very good medi- 
cine both for preventing and car- 
rying off the gravel, and in hot and 
burning urine: And Profper Alpi- 
nus was cured of a moft vehement 
and acute pain of the kidneys, pro- 
ceeding from {mall ftones, by drink- 
ing the water of the Nile largely, to 
fix pints, from whence he voided the 
ftones. 

Cold water is excellent in fhort- 
nefs of breath, being void of the 
flatulence and vifcocity of ferment- 
ed liquors; and nothingis better for 


a convulfive afthma ina hot and dry » 


temperament. 

It cures fufhings and breakings- 
out on the face from fpirituous h- 
quors Or acrimonious humours ; yet 
it frequently produces puftules in 
thofe who have not been accuftomed 
to it; andthe following is a me- 
morable inftance of the efficacy of 
mere warm water, in a certain re- 
bellious cutaneous diforder, which 
I received from an ingenious cor- 
refpondent. 

« A Gentlewoman, 2 relation of 
my own, was fo far afflicted with an 
Eryfipelas, that for fome years fhe 
was confined in the winter months 
to her room, as the leaft cold brought 
on her diforder, as well as the leaft 
error in diet, until fhe made warm 
water her conftant drink, by which 
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fhe received more benefit than by 
medicines prefcribed by the moit 
able phyficians.”’ 

Laitly, in vapours or fits of the 
mother, cold water drank at the 
approach of the fits, is frequently 
found to yield immediate relief, as 
I have obferved where fpirits of 
harthhorn and tinéture of affa feeti- 
da increafed the diforder. And Prof- 
per Alpinus obferves the water of 
the Nile to be excellent in hypo- 
chondriac melancholy. And Tralles 
affirms water in general to be a 
great cordial, as it attenuates a vif- 
cid blood, and gives a free current 
to all the juices. 

Galen fays that cold water is a 
remedy in any fever, if drank in 
great abundance ; and Celfus orders 
it in the increafe of ardent fevers, 
the patient being covered up in bed 
that he may fleep and f{weat, but 
under thefe conditions, that no 
pains attend, nor fwelline of the 
precordia, nor diforder in the lungs 
or fauces, no ulcer nor faintnefs, no 
diarehea; & late experiments have 
abundantly confirmed its powerful 
effects both at the beginning and 
height of continual fevers ; and we 
are affured that in the plague of 
Conftantinople, though a moderate 
diaphorefis is always to be kept up, 
they give the fick cold water to 
drink, and order the cool recimen 

uite thro’ the diftemper. (Phil. 

ranf, vol. 47.)\" 

Harris affirms that cold water 
taken largely, as two or three quarts 
in a fhort fpace of time, On the firft 
day, or in the beginning of conti- 
nual fevers, whilit the itrength is 
intire, carries them off entirely. 
Hancock tn his febri-fugum magnum, 
which was cold water, gives half 
a pint for a dofe, and repeats it at 
the diltance of a quarter of an hour, 
from whence there follows a copious 
fweat, which is to be encouraged 
until the ceffation of the feverith 
fymptoms, which commonly hap- 
pens the next day : Harris repeats 
this in his Diilertations, but ad- 
vifes that the water fhould have 


been boiled and cooled, or drank 


juit warm. 
Lommius fays, that cold water 
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miting, venery, watching, or any 
evacuation ; in fits of the gout, 
‘epilepfey, in inflammations of the 
Jungs, and during great inflamma- 
tions affecting the inward cmbaly 
in the beginning of putrid fevers, 
the iliac paffion, the gripes, in cho- 
lics, and during any defluxions ; 
and after great furfeits and full 
meals ; ie, pain in the head almoft 
to diftraction hath been produced 
ne paying in too long in the cold 


ath. 
Secondly, the beft cures, done by 


' the cold baths, are obferved to have 


been performed by the temperate 
ufe of the hot baths firft, and for 
an obvious reafon, viz. the hot 
baths, by external and_ internal 
ufe, diffolve the impaéted humours, 
and then the cold bath fucceedingly 
braces the folids. 
Thirdly, previous bleeding, purg- 
ing, and a proper diet, are often ne- 
cellary preparations ; elfe the cold 
bath may rivet, inftead of removing 
the obftruétions. 
_ Fourthly, thofe. have been ob- 
ferved to have fucceeded the beft, 
who not only bathed in the cold 
water, but drank of it alfo long 
alter, as in the leprofy, afthma, 
C. 


Of the Operation and Virtues of Wa- 
ter internally ufed. 


Wateris the univerfal drink of ve- 
getables, beafts, and men, bein 
indeed ftill the ordinary drink o 
moft nations in the world, and, as 
fuch, is undoubtedly preferable to 
all the pretended improvements of 
it by art, pure water having this 

re-eminence over all liquors made 
“ art, that whereas all thefe grow 
vapid, acid, or rancid, water does 
not degenerate in that manner, but 
preferves its purity many years, 
and never turns four on the {fto- 
mach, as fermented liquors do ; and 
has far lefs air, and no vifcocity to 
engender, flatulences. Its extreme 
penetrability appears from the fa- 


_ moys experiment of the Florentine 


fociety, where it was preffed thro’ 
pores of gold; from whence, as 
well as other more dire¢t evidences, 
it is probable that there is fcarce 


i 


any veffel of the human 
which it cannot pafs through. 

_The virtues of mere’ water, 
rightly underftood in external and 
internal ufe, and taken cold, or 
warm, or hot, being fo numerous 
and extenfive as to be capable of 
anf{wering almoft every intention ; 
for, in the firft place, it is the only 
proper diluter in nature, and as 
{uch correéts all acrimony what- 
foever ; and, as it thus takes off 
the ftimulating quality of fharp hu- 
mours, it leffens the ofcillatory mo- 
tion of the vefflels, and cools, On 
the other hand, as cold water con- 
traéts and braces the fibres, it in- 
creafes the motion of the blood, 
and may be faid to be heating ; and 
fo it relaxes when taken warm, con- 
tracts when taken cold, and. both 
moiftens and dries. 

It attenuates and diffolves vifcous 
humours, and both promotes and 
leffens the feveral fecretions and 
Alifcharges of the body, particularly 
thofe by urine and fweat ; and iced 
water fometimes works by ftool, 
being drank plentifully to a gallon 
in a day; and warm water is eme- 
tic. Onthe contrary, we fee many 
inftances of cold water ftopping 
immoderate difcharges. 

On thefe principles pure water 
muft, in the hands of the fagacious 
phyfician, be of great ufe in 
innumerable difeafes both chroni- 
cal and acute. But more particu- 


jarly, : 

ater isa fovereign remedy, hot 
or cold, in reftoring lof appetite ; 
and cold water cures the aan ; 
and drank after dinner, ceols a hot 
ftomach, prevents. belching after 
meat, and helps digeftion. Drank 
warm, to the quantity of four quarts 
Or more as a vomit, cures jicknefs 
at ftomach and furfeits from immo- 
derate eating, and qualms from hard. 
drinking. 

Warm water drank at the clofe 
of meals is, according to Baynard, 
a great fecret to prevent bilious 
cholics; and cold water drank 
largely, v. g. to a gallon, has cured 


that difeafe, blunting the acrimony 


of the humour, an tempering the 
violent heat of the intettines. nat 
: as 
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has alfo frequently been found ef- 
fe€tual in topping violent vomitings 
and purgings, partly as a dilutent, 
and partly as a bracer of the fibres ; 
and in violent deplorable cholera’s 
cold water is recommended by the 
ancients, and at this time ordered 
by the Spanifh phyficians with good 
fuccefs, though Celfus orders it 


warm. 

It is alfo ufed fuccefsfully in the 
dyfentery, and recommended by 
Celfus when that diforder proves 
ftubborn and rebellious ; and Hux- 
am orders it lukewarm in the 
beginning, and cold at the de- 
cline of that difeafe, with very good 
effect. 

Baglivi mentions warm water 
drank to a pint before dinner, 
as a great fecret to prevent the 
ftone, being continued along time : 
And 

Cold water is a very good medi- 
cine both for preventing and car- 
rying off the gravel, and in hot and 
burning urine : And Profper Alpi- 
nus was cured of a moft vehement 
and acute pain of the kidneys, pro- 
ceeding from {mall ftones, by drink- 
ing the water of the Nile largely, to 
fix pints, from whence he voided the 
ftones. 

Cold water is excellent in fhort- 
nefs of breath, being void of the 
flatulence and vifcocity of ferment- 
ed liquors; and nothingis better for 


a convultive afthma ina hot and dry — 


temperament. 

It cures fufhings and breakings- 
out on the face from fpirituous li- 
quors or acrimonious humours ; yet 
it frequently produces puftules in 
thofe who have not been accuftomed 
to it; andthe following is a me- 
morable inftance of the efficacy of 
meré warm water, in a certain re- 
bellnous cutaneous diforder, which 
J received from an ingenious cor- 
refpondent. 

«<< A Gentlewoman, a relation of 
my own, was fo far afflicted with an 
Eryfipelas, that for fome years fhe 
was confined in the winter months 
to her room, as the leaft cold brought 
on her diforder, as well as the leaft 
error in diet, until fhe made warm 
water her confiant drink, by which 
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fhe received more benefit than by 
medicines prefcribed by the molt 
able phyficians.”’ 

Laitly, in vapours or fits of the 
mother, cold water drank at the 
approach of the fits, is frequently 
found to yield immediate relief, as 
I have obferved where fpirits of 
hartfhorn and tincture of affa foeti- 
da increafed the diforder. And Prof- 
per gg obferves the water of 
the Nile to be excellent in hypo- 
chondriac melancholy. And Tralles 
affirms water in general to be a 
great cordial, as it attenuates a vif- 
cid blood, and gives a free current 
to all the juices. 

Galen fays that cold water is a 
remedy in any fever, if drank in 
great abundance ; and Celfus orders 
it in the increafe of ardent fevers, 
the patient being covered up in bed 
that he may fleep and {weat, but 
under thefe conditions, that no 
pains attend, nor {welling of the 
precordia, nor diforder in the lungs 
or fauces, no ulcer nor faintnefs, no 
diarehea; & late experiments have 
abundantly confirmed its powerful 
effects both at the beginning and 
height of continual fevers ; and we 
are aflured that in the plague of 
Conftantinople, though a moderate 
diaphorefis is always to be kept up, 
they give the fick cold water to 
drink, and order the cool recimen 

uite thro’ the diftemper. (Phil. 

ranf, vol. 47.) 

Harris affirms that cold water 
taken largely, as two or three quarts 
in a fhort {pace of time, on the firft 
day, or in the beginning of conti- 
nual fevers, whilit the itrength is 
intire, carries them off entirely. 
Hancock tn his feéri-fugum magnum, 
which was cold water, gives half 
a pint fora dofe, and repeats it at 
the diltance of a quarter of an hour, 
from whence there follows a copious 
fweat, which is to be encouraged 
until the ceffation of the feverifh 
fymptoms, which commonly hap- 
pens the next day : Harris repeats 
this in his Differtations, but ad- 
vifes that the water fhould have 
been boiled and cooled, or drank 


juit warm. 
Lommius fays, that cold water 
4¥ 2 liberally 
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liberally drank at the height of a 
fever may impel the humours to 
an execution; which I have alfo 
obferved, particularly a _ copious 
critical {weat to be brought on by 
indulging my patients in their de- 
fire of cold water at the height of 
acute fevers: And, 

In the fits of the tertian re- 
mittent fevers in Minorca, the 
Spaniards generally give cold wa- 


ter. 

In thefe cafes it is undoubtedly 
greatly preferable to wermer li- 
guors, commonly callea cordials, 
as it quenches thirft more effectu- 
ally, and at the fame time 
firengthens the tone of the veflels 
enervated by heat, and prevents the 
tendency of the blood to a putredi- 
nous thinnefs: And, 

It has been experienced to pro- 
mote the eruption of the {mall-pox, 
when probably our celebrated hot 
aromatics would have retarded the 
eruption : So a deprefied pulfe in a 
fever has been frequently raifed by 
jt, and the patient hath been 
thrown into a breathing {weat, 
and plenty of urine has Qegen paf- 
fed ; but inall thefe cafes jy mutt be 
taken largely as above, ty two or 
three quarts in a fhort {pace of time: 
And, 

’ Harris, from fome obfervations, 
declares, that he doubts not but 
cold water drank in the beginning 
of the fmall-pox Would have as 
good effeéts, as the ufe of hot cor- 
dials have had, and that it would 
render the {mall-pox mild and be- 
nign, by tempering the violence of 
the infiammation. 

_ Thus it appears, to the credit of 
mere water, and to the glory of 
God’s Providence and goodnefs, 
that this moft common and cheap 
of all remedies is the moft univer- 
fal medicine known. 

Neverthelefs, even this is not al- 
ways to berecommended, but may in 
fome cafes prove very hurtful if 
taken in too large a quantity, efpe- 
cially in thofe that are of a phleg- 
matic and Jax temperament, tcn- 
der, of a weak ftomach and thin 
habtt, viz. by too much moiftening 
and weakening the tone of the 


folids. 
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T HE Emperor Rodolphus had 
treated the people of Switzer- 
land with fo great rigour, that they 
entered into a conipiracy againit 
him; and the firftof January 1308, 
being fixed for their rifing, an acci- 
dent happened in the mean time 
which gave them frefh provocation, 
and had like to have occafioned an 
infurrectron fooner than was intend- 
ed; foritfeems, amopgft other pie- 
ces of arbitrary and whimfical ty- 
ranny, Grifold, Governor of the 
Canton of Ury, ordered a cag to be 
fet upon a poft in the market place 
of Altoffe the capital of Ury, re- 
quiring every perfon who paifed by 
to pull off his hat, on pain of death ; 
which many _ perfons complied 
with ; till William Tell, a bold and 
refolute fellow, and one of the con- 
{pirators, took an opportunity of 
frequently pafling by, without ob- 
erving any manner of refpeét to the 
cap; whereupon he was apprehend- 
ed by the guards that were placed 
to fee the order put in execution, 
and brought beforé the Governor, 
who, by way of punifhment, com- 
manded him to fet an apple upon his 
fon’s head, and {hoot at it with an 
arrow ; declaring that if he miffed 
it he fhould be hanged. The father, 
rather than be acceffary to his fon’s 
death, defired they would take away 
his life without farther ceremony; but 
the Governor would not indulge 
him fc far, declaring that ifherefufed 
to fhoot at the apple he would hang 
up his fon before his face, and him- 
{elf afterwards. Whereupon old 
Tell promifed to make the attempt 
in the market place, in the prefence 
of the Governor, imagining pro- 
bably that his fellow confpirators 
would have taken this opportunity 
of affembling, and refcyve him be- 
fore he made the experiment ; bit 
nothing of this happening, the old 
man took two arrows outof his qui- 
ver, and drawing his bow with all 
the anguifh that can be imagined in 
fo tender a cafe, providentially 
ftruck the apple off his fon’s head, 
without giving him the leaft wound: 
Upon which the people gave a ge- 
neral 











neral fhout, to the great mortifica- 
tion of the Governor ; who pro- 
ceeded to inquire of Tell, what he 
meant by taking two arrows out of 
his quiver; afluring he would par- 
don him whatever his defign was, 
Tell told him, that the fecond ar- 
row was for the Governor, in cafe 
he had been fo unfortunate as to 
have killed his fon. Whereupon 
the Governor anfwered, that though 
he would {pare his life according to 
his promife, yet he looked upon 
him to be fo dangerous a man, that 
he ought however tobe fhut upina 
dark Senanom ; and accordingly or- 
dered him to be put in irons, ‘and 
carried on board a veffel, to be 
tranfported to the caftle of Caffe- 
nach in.the lake Lucern; and to 
prevent his efcape went on board 
the veffel himfelf, to fee the fen- 
tence putinexecution. When they 
came about the middle of the lake, 
there arofe fo violent a ftorm that 
they were in the utmoft danger of 
finking ; when the Governor’s fer- 
vants, who knew Tell the prifoner 
to be an excellent pilot, propofed 
the taking off his irons, and let him 
manage the helm, as the only means 
for faving all their lives ; which be- 
ing confented to, Tell with a great 
‘deal of difficulty fteered the boat in- 
to {mooth water under the fhore ; 
when he jumped upon a piece of a 
rock, and meade his efcape; and the 
Governor defpairing of retaking 
him, failed to the towncalled Bru- 
men, from whence he propofed to 
g0 to the caftle of Caffenach by 
and. Tell having notice of the day 
he was to go, concealed himfelf in 
a wood on the fide of a hollow way, 
by which he knew the Governor 
muft pafs, and waiting a favourable 
opportunity fhot him through the 
heart with an arrow, and made off, 
whilft the company remained inthe 
utmoft confufion. In memory of 
which exploit, a chapel was built 
upon the fpot ef ground where the 
Governor loft his life; and another 
on the rock from whence 'Tell made 
his e{cape : svhich are to be feen at 
this day. 

_ Upon New Year’s day, 1308, the 
time prefixed by the confpirators for 
a general infurrection, fome of the 
moft refolure of them reforted to 
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the caftle, where the Governors and 
Commanders of the Imperial troops 
refided, on pretence of carrying 
their ufual prefents, and having 
concealed arms under their clothes, 
fell upon the guards as they entered 
the gates, and had the good for- 
tune to reduce every fortrefs they 
attempted. 

This was the foundation of the 
Helvetic liberty, and was firft con- 
trived and carried on by Werner, 
Scaff hemar and Hengitt, three plain 
countrymen, without the advantage 
of either birth or riches. 


ELvements of PHiLosopnuy. 
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WHEN it is known how great the 
effort is on a fulcrum, all acci- 
dents arifing from difproportions 
may be prevented, or an advan- 
tage made by a proper application 
of the forces regarded as infuffici- 
ent. 
‘ Place, for example, a load of 
zoolb. in the midft of a lever 
whereof the extremities reft on the 
fhoulders of the men, thefe two 
fulcrums will be fufficient to the 
burden, if each of the porters is 
capable of fupporting 1oolb. But 
if one of them carry only 50, tho” 
the other may be futficient to fuftain 
an effort of 150lb. the weaker not- 
withftanding will be obliged to give 
out, as long as the burden is at an 
equal diftance between him and the 
other; and both will become ufe- 
lefs, 1n regard to the bufinefs ex- 
ected from them. But let the load 
be placed farther from the weaker 
porter, and let the arms of the le- 
ver now made unequal be in a reci- 
procal ratio of the efforts the two 
men are capable of; then the load 
will be fupported, as it fhould have 
been at firit, by two other men who 
might be cach equal to an effort of 
1oolb. 
Another example may ferve alfo 
to illuftrate this matter: When a 
carpenter carries a joift, it is al- 
ways for the moft part by the mid- 
die of the length that he lays it on 
his fhoulder: By fo placing 1, he 
carries only the weight of tlie piece 
of timber, becaufe the two ends 
are 
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@re reciprocally in wquilibrio, and 
the point of fupport is loaded with 
nothing more.than the fum total of 
the two. mafies. But, if he laid 
it at the two thirds or three fourths 
of its length, he would be obliged, 
to keep it from falling, to hold it 
with his arms by the fhorter end; 
and this effort would be equivalent 
to a weight that would make an 
equilibrium with the excefs of the 
length of the joift on the oppofite 
fide. ‘Fhe carpenter’s fhoulder 
would therefore be to no pur- 
pofe loaded with this greater quan- 
éity. 

©. Why does a man, drawin 
a boat, or fome burden faitene 
to the end of a rope, bend for- 
ward ? 

A. Becaufe he joins to the ac- 
tion of the mufcles a part of the 
weight of his body to conquer the 
refittance againft which he acts. | 

Q. Why are afhes, or the like, 
thrown on frequented places which 
are covered with glazed froft? 

A. Becaufe a point of fupport 1s 
wanting tothofe that walk on flip- 
pery ground. Horfes for the fame 
teafon are rough-fhod in frofty 
weather. 

. What is it that fatigues horfes 
fo much when they draw a carriage 
ap an afcent? 

A. Befides the weight of the load 
which is then lefs fypported by the 
ground, the inclination of the ground 
prefents them the point of fupport 
m a very oblique dire¢tion to that of 
their effort ; for their legs, by being 
kept ftiff againft the ground, incline 
the fame way, and the more the 
draw near to a parallelifm, the lets 
they are fupported. 

Q. What is the center of gravity 
in a body ? 

A. It is the pomt about which all 
the parts of this body are mn xquili- 
brio among themfelves, in whatever 
fituation they are placed. When 
the centre of gravity is fupported, 
the body may remain at reft, be- 
eaufe the oppofite parts are in equi- 
hibrio. When nothing fupports the 
center of gravity, the body moves 
till the center is fupported ; for it is 
enly about this pornt that the oppo- 
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fite parts are in xquilibrio. This 
ay is not exactly in the middle, 

ut in bodies perfectly homogene- 
ous, and of a regular figure, ih a 
round bowl of uniform denfity, all 
the femi-diameters are equal and of 
the fame weight; equal, by reafon 
of the perfectly {pherical figure ; of 
the fame weight, upon account of 
the homogeneity of parts: Every 
thing ts therefore in zquilibrio a- 
bout a point which is at the fame 
time the center of gravity and of 
figure. But the fame cannot be faid 
of an arrow, of which the end is 
tipped with iron, or of a writing- 
pen: If the length is divided into 
two equal parts, the one will be more 
heavy than the other, and the fec- 
tion will not pafs through the center 
of the weight, though it does thro’ 
that of the figure. 

The point in any body whatfo- 
ever, or ina machine, that fupports 
the center of gravity of a Y> 
{upports the whole weight of this 
body ; and the whole force where-~ 
with alfo this body tends towards 
the center of the earth, is, as it 
were, united in this center. 

The weight has a different in- 
tenfenefs, when the bodies are more 
or lefs diftant from the center of the 
earth where they tend to; but this 
difference is never fenfible in the 
extentofamachine. ‘Thus a buck- 
et full of water that weighs 100 lb. 
on the pulley of a well when it is 
drawn up, is deemed to weigh as 
much when it is 50 feet lower, 


abftracting from the weight of the 


rope. 

The directions ef two weights 
diftant from one another ought to 
be regarded as parallel, though in 
rigour they are fomewhat inclined, 
becaufe all heavy bodies tend to 
one and the fame point, which is 
the center of the earth ; but weare 
at too great a diftance from this cen- 
ter to be apprehenfive of any mif- 
calculation by making no account 
of this inclination. 

Q. Why do certain edifices ftill 
remain ftanding, though they have 
loft their perpendicular ? 

A. Becaufe their center of gra- 


vity continues fupported. 
” Q. Why 
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Q. Why does a rope - dancer 
gefticulatue almoft always his arms? 

A. The reafon is, that as he walks 
on a moveable plane, continually 
inclining, when he perceives that 
the center of his gravity is not fup- 
ported, he recovers it in the line 
of direStion, by holding out the 
arm of the oppofite fide, as a le- 
ver whereof the weight is the 
more powerful, as its parts are far- 
ther from the center of their mo- 
tion. 
Q. Why do perfons of a large 
belly bend backwards ? ’ 

A. Becaufe, without that attitude, 
the center of gravity not fufficientl 
mn pported would throw them on their 

ace. 
. What is the pulley? 

re It is a kind of wheel or round 
body, ufually fiat, of wood, or me- 
tal, moveable on its center, often 
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A Soriroquy on DEATH, 


O Die, is but totake a Iaft farewell 
Of Life, and all ts tranfitory cares 5 
To clofe our eyes, and fhut out day for 
ever : 
Thus much we know ; and that this frail 
exiftence 
Shall to its fifter Earth again return. 
To pulverize, and be diffolv’d to nought, 
To Die——-. (however awful feems the 
found) ~ 





' Is but to lay us peaceful down to reft, 
. $ink into deep, and waken in Eternity. 


_ Whence then proceeds this coward fear 
of Death, 

Thefe. confcience-working pangs that 
plague usall, 

And make us fink, ev’n tothe Grave itfelf, 

Atthe bare mention: ——Has not that 
Great Caufe, 

The Eternal One, whofe wifdom cannot 
err, 

From the beginning of the earlieft time, 

Declar’d, Thee man, and all his race, 
fhould die? 
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channelled or made a little hol- 
low gorge-wife throughout its c'r- 
cumference, the better to-reccive 
and hold, by means of this ¢avity, 
arope or chain, to which on one 
fide is applied the power, and or 
the other the weight or refiftance. 
The wheel or body of the pulley 
commonly moves in a fort of han- 
die called the block, which fuf. 
tains the axis; and this axis is 
a pin which traverfes the wheel 
or rundle, and round which as 
many points as it afcends on one 
fide, fo many it defcends on the 
other. But as the rope mutt lead 
the pulley, or the pulley the rope, 
when there is room to apprehend 
that the rope may not flide upon 
the pares, a gorge is hollowed in 
the form of an angle, or ftrucl with 
points. 


[To be coutinued.} 


*Tis the effential paffport that mu& 
bring 
(No matter when or how, or foon of 
late 
All Nature to that never-ending ftate, 
Which Immortality alone can give. 
The foul then, as inftruéted from 
above, , 
Soon as it quitsits lifelefs, c'ay-cold corfe, 
Mounts on the borrow'd filver plumes of 
Heav'n, 
Thro’ chequ’ring clouds, and foars above 
the (tars. oF i 
But, oh! who dare enquire its fate de. 
creed ? 
For Heav’n that knowledge interdi&s to 
Man, 
And flupifies the bufy, wand’ ring fenfe, 
That may attempt this fecret to explore 


Man’s proper Knowredge, 


NOW .Man thyfelf, prefume not 

God to &an ; 
dhe proper ftudy of mankind is man, 
| , Plac’d 
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| Plac’d on this Ifthmus of a middle flate, 

| A Being darkly wife, and rudely great. 

With too much knowledge for the Scep- 
tic fide, : 

With too much weaknefs for the Stoic’s 
pride, 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act or 


reft ; 

In doubt to deem himfelf a God, or 
beatt ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reafoning but to 


err 5 
Alike in ignorance, his reafon fuch, 
Whether he thinks too litle, or too 
rauch 3 
Chaos of thought and paffion, all con- 
fus’d; ) 
Still by himfelf abus’d or difabus’d ; 
Created half to rife, and halt to fall ; 
) | Great lord of all things, yet a prey to 


all ; 

Sole Judge of truth, in endilefs error 
hurl’d : ba 

The glory, jeft, and riddle of the world, 

Go, wond’rous creature! mount where 
fcience guides, 

Go, meafure earth, weigh air, and ftate 
the tides ; 

Infiru& the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old Time, and regulace the Sun ; 

Go, foar with Plato to th’ empyreal 


fphere, 

To the firft good, firft perfeét, and firit 
fair ; 

Or tread the mazy round his follow’rs 


trod, 
And quitting fenfe call imitating God; 
As Eaftern priefts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the Sun, 
Go, teach Eternal Wifdom how to rule 
‘Then drop into thy felf, and bea fool ! 


The SNait, the Burterrry and Via- 
tuoso, A FABLE, 


. HE lofty pines with tempeft bow, 
When humble fhrubs fcarce bend 
below 3 
Rebellion thakes the palace roof, 
While ftraw-built cottages are proof ; 
Thus glittering objects ftand to view, 
bh Court wonder, praife, and danger too, 
i Encumber’d with his houfe, a {nail 
Crawl’d o’er the ground: he could not 
fail 
Remarking, with an envious eye, 
A little powder’d Butterfly, 
Which fann’d with painted wings the 


air, 
Lighting on §owers, now here, now 
there, 
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But whiift from flower to flower he flew, 

Sipping from each the fragrant dew; 

His charms a Virtuofo fpies ; 

To catch him, now with art he tries,. 

From leaf to leaf che infeét paft ; 

But, ftill purfu’d, was caught at laft. 

On paper, now transfix’d with pins, 

The Virtuofo views his wings ; 

And, as he wav'd him to the fun, 

The Snail furvey’d him, and begun : 

Behold the infeet, fine and gay, 

Who fipp'd the fragrant fweets of May 3 

And — -with fpots and colours 
ne, 

Sow’d envy in this heart of mine, 

How juft and fudden the reproof ! 

Beauty’s a fading Gower in truth; 

I, unadmir’d by curious eye, 

Can creep unhurt, whilft beauties die s 

I live unknown ; their fhorter date 

Is made conipicious by their fate, 


VERSES written inan ALCOVE, 


Tranger! here prolong thy ftay, 

And the rural fcene furvey : 
Bioffoms beautily the trees, 
Soft and pleafing is the breeze 3 
Tho’ the polyanthus dies, 
Fairer flowers begin to rife. 
Rofes rear their crimfon heads, 
Tulips decorate yon beds ; 
Linnets chaunt {weet minftrelfy ; h 
See how aétive is the bee ! ‘ 
Lo, the flies from flower to flower, 
And exerts her chymic power, 
View yon grotto in the dell, 
And admire each polifh’d fhell; 
Then, with rapture, turn thine eye 
To the rill that murmurs by. 
Mark the diftant mountain’s ftcep, 
And the fnowy flock sof theep ; 
And the cattle grazing th.rc.— 
Stranger! God is every where, 
In each favourite fcene I fee 
Omniprefent Deity: 
Even the rill and antique rock, - 
Lowing herd, aad harmilefs flock ; 
Even the Anchorite’s abode, 
Evince a wife and powerful God, 


On Frizgnpsuip, 
Riendfhip’s dear ties for gen’roug 
fouls were made, 
When they reiax, black woes our peace 
invade ; . 
life can ev’ry ill dee 


Friendfhip from 
fend, 

A guardian angel’s bus a faitbhfy 

friend, 





